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Jacqueline Kennedy Onas- 
sis' legend will live on — and so 
will her legacies. 

The former first lady has left 
a great deal to remember her 
by in many fields. A sampling: 

► On White House tours, 
you can still see her influ- 
ence. She was the first lady 
who first approached the 
Pennsylvania Avenue mansion 
as a museum, establishing the 
White House curator’s office 
and White House Historical As- 
sociation. She supervised a ma- 
jor renovation — bringing in 
vintage American furniture 
and paintings — that culminat- 
ed in the successful televised 
1962 tour she hosted for the 
American public. 

The Red Room still contains 
most pieces placed there in the 
Kennedy years. The Blue 
Room has 19th-century gilded 
furniture from President Mon- 
roe’s time that Onassis hunted 
down. And we saw the First La- 
dy’s Garden when the Clintons 
read tributes to Onassis there 
Friday morning Also called 
the Jacqueline Kennedy Gar- 
den, it was established when 
she lived there. 

► Culture owes a debt to 
Onassis. She invited artists and 
performers to the White House 
and is credited with inspiring 
the National Endowment for 
the Arts. A board member of 
American Ballet Theatre for a 
quarter-century, she most re- 
cently was honorary board 
chairman. “She was greatly re- 
sponsible for ABTs comeback 
and survival,” says Blaine 
Trump, an ABT supporter who 
worked with Onassis on benefit 
events. “She worked hard as a 
‘friend-raiser’ and a fund-rais- 
er for ABT. Last year, it was on 
the verge of closing its doors; 
now it’s looking at a bright fu- 
ture.” 

ABT executive director 
Gary Dunning says, "Mrs. 
Onassis was a constant source 
of support” and “demonstrated 
a strong commitment to the 
welfare of artists everywhere.” 
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A* the beginning of Friday’s 
abt performance in New 
York at the Metropolitan Op- 
era House, artistic director Ke- 
vin McKenzie spoke to the au- 
dience about Onassis’ meaning 
to the company. 

► When you walk through 
New York’s Grand Central 



Terminal, you should think of 
Onassis. Beginning in 1975, she 
worked to help prevent it from 
being replaced by an office 
building and made public state- 
ments (rare for her) during the 
drive to save it Friday night 
the Municipal Art Society — a 



leader in the drive — offered 
an Onassis tribute in the sta- 
tion’s renovated waiting room. 
It’s a book for the public to 
leave memorial messages. 

► Book editor Onassis had 
11 works in the pipeline at her 
death. They range from Lost in 
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the Taiga, about a family living 
in the Siberian wilderness, due 
in July, to The Cartoon History 
of the Universe il and Skies in 
Blossom: Zen and the Poetry 
of Emily Dickinson. The list 
Onassis edited, says Doubleday 
President Stephen Rubin, 
"shows the breadth and depth 
of her interest and sensibility. 
The Michael Jackson book 
(Moonwalk) was really an ab- 
erration — it’s a serious list of 
good books.” 

Among them; Bill Moyers’ 
Healing & the Mind and the 
two-volume A World of Ideas. 
Moyers calls Onassis “as witty, 
warm and creative in private 
as she was grand and graceful 
in public.” Doubleday’s offices 
will close today in tribute to 
Onassis. 

► She leaves a legacy of 
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legacies 

heroism. As a new widow, Jac- 
queline Kennedy played a ma- 
jor role in holding the nation to- 
gether in 1963, especially with 
the Lincoln-esque funeral she 
organized. As CBS* Dan Rath- 
er, who covered JFK’s assassi- 



nation in Dallas, puts if “What 
she did for her country in the 
four dark days after her hus- 
band’s assassination and espe- 
cially during the funeral made 
her a heroine for the ages. Not 
Joan of Arc, not Guinevere 
herself ever showed greater 
nobility.” She showed that no- 
bility again as she fought a los- 
ing battle with cancer. 

► Her fashion legacy was 
simple elegance. “She was 
quite simply the most stylish 
first lady in history,” says Pat- 
rick McCarthy, editor of fash- 
ion bible Women's Wear Dai- 
ly. Vincent Roppatte, director 
of Manhattan’s Saks Fifth Ave- 
nue Beauty Salon, did Onassis’ 
hair a few times. “She wore the 
clothes; they didn’t wear her. 
She always lmew what her look 
was and she stayed with it” 
Onassis’ look retains an im- 
pact on everyday folk, too. 
“This sounds unimportant, but 
it meant something to me: 
Jackie made it chic to wear 
low-heeled, rounded-toe shoes 
and made dressing-up times so 
much more comfortable,” says 
playwright Hindi Brooks, Santa 
Monica, Calif. 

► She was a force behind 
the John F. Kennedy Library. 
The library, in Dorchester, 
Mass., is a monument to the 
slain president After Onassis’ 
death, tourists lined up in the 
lobby to sign a condolence 
book. 

The library says it’s too early 
to know what Onassis papers 
may end up there, but 14 hours 
of tape she recorded with JFK 
biographer William Manches- 
ter are in its vaults. Since her 
lips were sealed about the 
events that pin her eternally in 
the spotlight, the tapes' 2067 re- 
lease is eagerly awaited. 

Daughter Caroline is presi- 
dent of the JFK library founda- 
tion; son John is a vice chair- 
man. They’re “very involved,” 
says JFK foundation spokes- 
woman Shelley Sommer. And 
Onassis would probably consid- 
er them the most important 
legacy of all. 
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